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The Asphaltum or Pitch Lake of Trinidad. 


* « * *” * 


We had landed at the village of La Brea, 
which together with the point is so called, 
from the circumstance of the lake being in its 
vicinity: the word brea being the Spanish one 
for tar or pitch. Before landing, in our ap- 
proach, the pitchy characteristics of the place 


were obvious both to sight and smell ; and not 


the less perceptibly so as to the latter, for a 
strong bituminous odor was perceptible to us, 
when at a distance of some hundred yards off. 
The landing place is situated at the apex of a 
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the minds of the inhabitants, is yet rather 
unfavourable to the perpendicular of their 
buildings. 

In our ramble, Muscovado was jocular at the 
expense of the good people whose lot had been 
cast in this most unsavoury abode: he said 
that “ they had pitehed upon a bad site, and 
that their doings therefore never could be wp- 
right.” In truth, not one of the house of La 
Brea was without considerable aberration 
from that usually considered import requisite 
in architecture. They were erected on posts 
or stakes, driven into the soil ; and these being 
liable to be affected by the capricious move- 
ment of the pitch, they were in consequence 
some tending with a list in one direction, 
some in another, while all were more or less 
injured by the vagaries and ups and downs of 
the locality. 

* * * - + * 


Although the evils of these motive propen- 


along its surface in all directions, and always 
filled with limpid water to their very brink. 
The sides of these chasms are formed thus ~~, 
showing clearly that the asphaltum of which 
they are composed has hardened from a state 
sufficiently liquid for motion. On a frag- 
ment of the pitch being broken, it exhibits 
in its interior an almost perfectly black co- 
lour. 

The piteh lake has at different times been 
visited by men of considerable talent, for its 
accurate investigation ; but unfortunately for 
science, their stay on the spot has not been 
sufficiently long to allow, I should think, its 
startling effect upon their mind to subside, and 
to allow place for calm reflection, and the 
| consequent acquirement of those accurate data 
| so indispensable to its satisfactory description, 
|as to its origin, composition and properties. 
| Although I cannot bring into the field the sci- 
entific knowledge of several learned gentlemen 


sities are not necessarily dangerous to the|by whom the lake has been visited and des- 
lives of the occupants of the dwellings of Laj|cribed, namely, the late Alexander Anderson, 
Brea, from the materials used in their con-| formerly superintendent of the Botanic Gar- 
struction being wood; yet, evidently, great | den at Kingston, in the Island of St. Vincent, 
inconvenience is produced. They are in fre-|Dr. Nugent, the present agent in London for 


bluff point, the shore of which exhibited not| quent want of fresh support—propping = Island of Antigua, and Dr. Thomas An- 


only large and small fragments of asphaltum, | repair—and it is no uncommon thing for an 


derson, of Trinidad, who have written able 


but extensive strata of it traversed the beach, | occupier to be obliged to hang his doors and accounts of it; yet I will venture to offer my 


as they ran into the sea, forming targe banks 
of it, which, from their bulk and form at the 
margin of the water, evidently extended to a 
considerable distance from the shore. At some 
distance, it has, at low water, as was the case 
when we landed, the appearance of a more 
than ordinary huge whale when stranded—a 


sight which I have witnessed; or it is not 


unlike some of the embankments along the 
coast of Holland. Here we called on a Spaniard, 
who, with his large family resided in the vil- 
lage, and were by him very kindly received 
and regaled with coffee, the usual early ante- 
meridian refreshment of theday. He sailed a 
drogher, or small coasting vessel, between La 
Brea and Port of Spain, and kept a small 
store or shop, for the supply of necessaries to 
the planters of the vicinity, and acted besides 
asa sort of agent tothem. The village is small, 
consisting of a score or so of huts, and hayjng 
only one or two dwellings, entitled to the ap- 
peliation of house, and that by rather straining 
the term in its application. It is the shipping- 
place of the district, for the produce manufac- 
tured on about a dozen sugar-plantations. The 
inhabitants are either tradesmen or labourers, 
who work for the planters in the neighbour- 
hood ; or persons who gain a livelihood as fish- 
ermen. It did not take us long to survey the 
aspect and local merits of this place. The soil 
on which these dwellings are built, isa mixture 
of alluvial earth and asphaltum; a circumstance 
which, although it creates no sort of alarm in 


windows afresh, to ensure their opening and) own observations, claiming for them nothing 
shutting. It is quite of frequent occurrence, | more than an attentive inspection and consid- 
for persons closing their doors, on getting up eration of the facts which came before me on 
in the morning, to find themselves prisoners, | my visit, assisted by much information from 
from a sudden lurch of their tenements, hav- | others who have seen the lake. The account 
ing, during the night, distorted the joinings of | of the last named gentleman as published in 
the frame-work of their houses, and effectually | the United Service Journal for January, 1839, 
jammed up all egress, until the carpenter can|is particularly deserving of attention. Dr. 
be summoned. * ° * | Anderson has resided a long time at Trinidad, 

Having made our rvations on the vil-| and he carefully inspected the lake; and his 
lage of La Brea, our party struck into the | description, besides its other meritsycontains 
high road, and-proceeded in a southerly direc- | a notice of nearly all that was known of the 
tion for the pitch lake, where we arrived after | matter up to the time he wrote his paper. He 







a walk of nearly a mile. * * * tells us, however, that Gumilla’s account is the 

The pit ke, as viewed from its northern | first which we have of it; but in this he is 
side, presents t field of solid asphaltum, | mistaken, for it was known and described long 
with the @ of.a small portion near the | before Gamilla’s time. 


centre, Ww ‘more or less liquid; one can| Sir Walter Raleigh tells us, that in his voy- 
walk with perfect safety over all of it but that | age in search of the celebrated imaginary El 
liquid part, on stepping on the edge of which | Dorado, on his way he stopped at Trinidad, 
one is admonished by its progressive sinking, | landed at La Brea, saw the lake, and actually 





to retrace his way. It is perfectly flat, and | used some of the pitch in the repair of his ships 


on an exact level with its embankment. Its 
form is nearly that of an oval, a mile and a 
half in length, and a mile in breadth, as far as 
I could ascertain, without actual measure- 
ment. It may be likened in appearance to an 
extensive field offce during a rapid thaw, or to 
a vast expanse of drossy melted lead inter- 
sected by numerous streaks of the clear metal 
ramifying it throughout ; those streaks would 
represent a multitude of chasms in the lake, 


and boats, finding it to answer admirably. 
This was in the year 1593, shortly after the 
occupation or conquest of the island by Spain 
in 1592, by means of their Governor Don An- 
tonio Berreo. The island was at that time 
peopled almost entirely with the aboriginal 
Indians, a fine race of men, with whom Sir 
Walter principally communicated; he, how- 
ever, does not give us their own name for the 
asphaltum, but says that they called it piche, 


from two to six or seven feet in depth, running | which obviously is an appellation which they 
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received from their Spanish conquerors. He | himself master of the subject. At the end of 
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further informs us, that the substance was in| the book he found a short introduction to the 
general use by the various tribes of Indians in| mathematics; this stimulated him to make 
the river Orinoco for caulking their canoes, in| further purclases in this branch of study ; 
the building of which they used great skill.| from the elements, he soon proceeded to all 
It is probable that there are Spanish writers| the various departments of that noble sci- 


who give even earlier notices of the lake than 
that of Sir Walter. 

The Jesuit Gumilla, with the ability of all 
his fraternity, gives us some useful particulars 
as to the Trinidad lake of pitch, at page 15 
of the lst volume of his “ Historia natural, 
civil y geografica de las naciones situadas en 
las riberas del rio Orinoco,” printed at Barce- 
lona in 1791. In a short description of Trini- 
dad, he says :— 

“The greatest curiosity of thig island con- 
sists of its springs or fountains of pitch, for I 
so term a lake of liquid pitch not far distant 
from the Point or Cape of Cedro. Shortly be- 
fore I visited Trinidad, it happened that, 
nearly midway in the road leading from the 
capital to an Indian village, a portion of earth 
suddenly sunk, and was immediately replaced 
by a pond of pitch, to the great astonishment 
and terror of the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
who feared that the same thing might, when 
least expected, occur on the spot where they 
dwelt. A little to the eastward of Cape Cedro, 
near the sea-shore, there is a spring of pitch 
as hard as slate or chalk, and which is never 
exhausted ; for although all vessels passing it 
take large quantities of it, as I myself have 
done, for the purpose of caulking our Orinoco 
boats, the hollows thereby occasioned are soon 
filled again with new pitch, in the same man- 
ner as may be observed in saltpetre mines. 
On my visit to the lake, 1 was accompanied 
by experienced inhabitants of the island, who 
assured me of two things; firstly, that, judging 
from the proximity of the lake of liquid pitch, 
they believed that that which is gathered on 
the sea-shore in a hard body, acquires that 
consistence from passing through the soil, an 
opinion with which I easily coincide; and, 
secor ‘ly, that foreign vessels visit the island, 
and take in cargoes of this pitch, using that 
which is solid as ballast, and taking away 
what is found liquid in casks. I relate this 
entirely upon the authority of my informants, 
as I had no opportunity of afterwards verify- 
ing their statement myself; but as they were 
natives of the island, their testimony is enti- 
tled to weight.”—Late Foreign Journal. 


A LITERARY SHOEMAKER. 


Joseph Pendrell, the literary shoemaker, 
who died about fourteen years since, was a 
descendant of the Pendrells, who saved Charles 
the Second at Worcester, and to whom a pen- 


_.sion was granted by government, He had 


received at school nothing more than the ordi- 
nary education of reading and writing, and at 
an early age, was apprenticed by his father to 
a shoemaker, which business he followed until 
his death. He had, when young, a great taste 
for books, and was led to literary studies by 
the following accident :—Stopping at a book- 
stall one day, he laid hold of a book on arith- 
metic, marked fourpence; he purchased it, and 
availed himself, of his leisure hours, in making 


ence, comprehending the pure and mixed 
mathematics. 

When a journeyman, he made every possi- 
ble saving to purchase books of greater ex- 
pense; he found there were many valuable 
writers on his favourite subject in the French 
language, for which purpose he obtained a 
grammar, a book of exercises, a vocabulary, 
and a dictionary, with which he persevered, 
until he obtained a competent knowledge for 
the reading of the Frehch writers; im: the 
same manuer he went on to acquire the Latin 
and Greek languages, as subordinate to his 
favourite pursuit, and he made himself master 
of the Greek language, sufficient to read any 
of the propositions of Euclid, the Septuagint 
and the Greek Testament, and the Greek 
prose writers. He had formed a large collec- 
tion of classical books, many of which he 
had purchased at the auction-room in King 
street Covent Garden, once belonging to Pat- 
terson, a celebrated book auctioneer, famous 
for making his catalogues, and whose rooms 
were the resort of most of the literary men of 
his time. 

Pendrell did not, however, avail himself of 
any of those literary characters, whom he was 
there accustomed to meet; on the contrary, 
he always shunned notice, and made it a prac- 
tice invariably to conceal bis name when a lot 
was knocked down to him at the conclusion of 
the sale. He had often met there the learned 
Bishop Lowth, who frequently fell into con- 
versation with him, as they sometimes hap- 
pened to meet before the sale began, Bishop 
Lowth was much interested with his conver- 
sation, and one day asked Patterson who he 
was. Patterson took the first opportunity 
which presented itself to inquire of him his 
naine and address, acquainting him who the 
person was that felt interested in his favour. 
The poor shoemaker, with a diffidence which 
in this case was oo declined to 
give Patterson his name; thus frustrating an 
occasion which might have led to his advance- 
ment from so bumble a station. 

He was well informed on most subjects of 
science and natural philosophy,was familiar 
with our best poets, and had: 
quaintance with most of ow 
department of the belles le 
ledge of mathematics was profound ; to which 
he added an acquaintance with astronomy, 
navigation, fortification, &c.—in short, the 
whole circle of those sciences which require 
an acquaintance with mathematics. He. re- 
sided for several years prior to his death at 
Gray’s Buildings, Duke street, Manchester 
Square, and died in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age.— Ibid. 
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THE POTOMAC AQUEDUCT. 


The water is to be let into this magnificent 
work, by which the connection between Alex- 
andria and the Chesapeake and Ohio canal is 


established, the 4th of July. The aqueduct 
was commenced in 1833. ‘I he opinion of the 
engineer, as to the mode of coustruction, was 
overruled, and an attempt made by certain 
contractors to build circular coffer-dams in 
which to sink the piers. ‘The failure of this 
plan, having its eflect on an intelligent Board 
of Directors, placed the Engineer, Major Wil- 
liam Turnbull, of the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, in the position he has ever since 
held with such advantage to the work and 
honour to himself. It was not till the year 
1834 that it was in his power seriously to 
commence operations, and he was then beset 
by every difficulty growing out of the novelty 
of the work, the restricted means of the com- 
peny, and the natural obstacles to.be encoun- 
tered. 

This aqueduct springs over the Potomac 
river at Georgetown, and conveys the water 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal into the 
Alexandria canal. It consists of two abut- 
ments and eight massive stone piers, at the 
distance of one hundred feet apart, supporting 
a wooden trunk, which superstructure, it was 
originally designed, also should have been of 
stone. ‘The foundation of the piers is on the 
rock at the bottom of the river. Twenty feet 
of mud and twenty feet of water were in some 
places to be penetrated to reach this rock. 
The task of baring the rock of this superin- 
cumbent mass and keeping it dry, called out 
the highest qualities of the engineer. When 
every thing looked the fairest, and the bottom 
was nearly reached, a sudden irruption of mud 
and water would take place from some unseen 
cause, and the work be thrown back to its ori- 
ginal condition. But skill and perseverance 
triumphed over all, and the work now stands 
a monament of the proficiency of the present 
age in the art of engineering. As a hydraulic 
work, it ranks number one, and may be boldly 
pointed to in comparison with any thing at 
home or abroad. 

The progress of the work has attracted 
much attention in Europe, and the deserip- 
tions of it, published by order of Congress, 
which are elaborate, have been asked for with 
avidity, and republished in England. So that, 
hitherto, the work has had probably more 
celebrity abroad, than that of which it is so 
well deserving at home.— Nat. Intel. 


MILKING. 


Cows that are milked quick, and stripped 
clean, will give more milk, than if they are 
managed by moderate milkers. The reason 
is, that whatever milk is left in the udder 
dries up, and a cow will shrink in her milk 
permanently in proportion to the quantity that 
is allowed to dry up. If half dries up, she 
will soon be reduced to half her natural flow 
of milk—just as she will dry totally up if her 
milking is totally neglected. 

When a milker approaches the cow, the 
animal is said to “ give down” her milk, From 
that moment it should be withdrawn as rapid- 
ly as possible ; the longer it or any of it re- 
mains in the udder, the more of it begins to 
dry up, even during the operation of the milk- 
er. Very much depends upon rapidity and 
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of having an excellent cow fur milk. We 
have known cows, that, in certain hands, gave 
enormous quantities of milk, aud as sovu as 
they were suld to a villager, who trusted to 
his hired girls to do the milking, they began 
to shrink, and soon the cows lost their repu- 
tation, and the meu of whom they purchased 
them were denounced as liars, cheats, and 
every thing else that is bad. ‘The secret of 
this fault-finding might be traced to the girl, 
who either was very slow in milking, or who 
had not patience enough to strip the cow very 
clean. 

If the cow was not managed aright when 
she had her first calf, it will be almost impos- 
sible to make her great for'tilk as long as she 
lives. The first experiment with her is a final 
habit. No heifer, after calving, should be 
trusted to inexperienced, unkind, or unfaithful 
hands. She should be treated gently, fed 
well, and milked regularly—at just such hours 
—and milked quickly, and as long as half a 
dozen drops can be forced from the udder. 
She should, too, be milked as nearly as possi- 
ble up to the time of her having the next calf. 
By such attention, she will be likely to prove 
a valuable animal ; one that will give much 
milk, hold out long, and be manageable every 
way by her attendants. 

Dawes should be taught the art of milk- 
ing on cows that are being dried off. And one 
of their first lessons should be to clasp the teat 
very near to its extremity. This will hurt 
the cow least, and be worked easiest to the 
milker. They should, also, bear the left arm 
moderately against the leg of the cow. She 
cannot then kick, or, if she attempts it, by 
raising her foot, the milker will be ready to 
ward off and protect herself and pail from any 
sad consequences. Thus guarded, let them 
make as brisk work of milking as possible— 
treating the cow gently, and withdrawing all 
the milk faithtully, and there will be a chance 
for the security of two good things—a gocd 
milker and a good cow. 
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Planting Beans.—The editor of the East- 
ern Farmer, published in Portland, Me., says, 
the prettiest, most economical, and convenient 
mode of planting pole-beans, is to fix the pole 
in the centre of the hill, and then plant your 
beans in two or three circles around it, one a 
few inches outside of the other circle. The 
beans when trained upon the pole, will protect 
each other against drought and sun, and bear 
more abundantly, and for a much longer pe- 
riod, than when planted in the old way, having 
two or three, or half a dozen irregular stalks 
in a hill. 


Electricity of Steam and Thunder Storms. 


The evening meetings of the Royal Insti- 
tution closed with a lecture by Professor Far- 
raday upon the subject of the electricity of 
steam, in the course of which some highly 
interesting phenomena were for the last time 
developed, proving the fallacy of some impor- 
tant points of certain opinions formerly held 
upon electrical science. It is generally sup- 
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fidelity in the milker, in order to boast truly | posed that a process of evaporation is contin- ‘pose. ‘I'he important principles propounded 


ually going turward upon the surface of the. 
earth, the dews and moisture trom which | 
ascending into the atmosphere are formed into | 
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in this lecture have excited the greatest inter- 
est in the scientific world, and more especially 
among electricians. The lecture was deliver- 


|clouds, which becoming surcharged with the|ed to a very crowded auditory.—Foreign 


electricity continually given out by vegetable | Journal. 


and animal substances, produce the phenome- 
na of lightning and the thunder storm, ‘This 
opinion was greatly strengthened by the dis- 
covery of a supposed power in steam to evolve 
electricity, an effect first observed at —— 
Armstrong’s works at Newcastle. A work- 
man accidentally touching a steam-boiler, 
found what he conceived to be sparks of fire 
passing from the boiler to his hand, and, in his 
ignorance of electrical science, reported to his 
employer that the boiler was full of fire ; sub- 
sequent examination proved that this fire was 
the electric fluid passing from the steam issu- 
ing out of the boiler, and from the boiler 
itself. Several papers on the subject were 
subsequently published, and it has ever since 
been laid down as a principle of science, upon 
which most important philosophical theories 
have been based, that electricity is produced 
by the evaporation of water into steam or 
vapour. This subject has lately occupied the 
attention of Professor Farraday, and the result 
of his investigations has been a demonstration 
of the fallacy of this popular notion. By a 
series of beautiful and novel experiments, he 
showed that this peculiar electrical phenome- 
non was the result of the water which became 
condensed in the pipe, and not of the steam 
evaporated from the water in the boiler or its 
mere friction in rushing through the tube ; but 
that water alone pressed rapidly through a 
tube, would produce the effect heretofore sup- 
posed to belong to steam, it being essentially 
necessary that the water should be at so low a 
temperature as to come in contact with the 
inner surface of the tube, the intervention of a 
thin coat of steam between the two, wholly 
destroying the power of producing electricity. 
In order to produce the effect, it is necessary 
that the water should be perfectly pure, even 
that supplied to the metropolis for culinary 
purposes not being sufficiently clarified for this 
object. A very small portion of common 
Glauber’s salts dropped into pure water de- 
stroyed its efficacy, whilst the electricity was 
immediately evolved from distilled water. The 
nature of this electricity was shown to be 
changed from positive to negative, or vice 
versa, by certain extraneous substances com- 
ing in contact with the water; and its degree 
of intensity was evinced by charging Leyden 
jars, and drawing sparks from the aperture of 
the boiler sufficient to ignite a jet of gas. In 
former times it was imagined that a “ cat’s 
back” and other matters were the most exci- 
table of electric substances. It is now proved 
beyond a doubt, that there is no substance in 
nature so high in the scale of excitation as 
water. The professor, in conclusion, con- 
tended that neither steam nor its action had 
any thing to do with the evolution of electri- 
city or the higher phenomena of the thunder 
storm and the flash of lightning, neither of 
which could be formed by evaporation from 
the surface of the earth, inasmuch as it does 
not contain water sufficiently pure for the pur- 


= 
A SIBERIAN WINTER. 
The traveller in Siberia, during winter, is 
so enveloped in furs that he can scarcely 


| move ; and under the thick fur-hood, which is 


fastened to the bear-skin collar, and covers 
the whole face, one can only draw in, as it 
were by stealth, a little of the external air, 
which is so keen that it causes a very peculiar 
and painful feeling to the throat and lungs. 
The distanee from one halting place to an- 
other takes about ten hours, during which 
time the traveller must always continue on 
horseback, as the cumbrous dress makes it 
insupportable to wade through the snow. The 
poor horses suffer at least as much as their 
riders, for besides the general effect of the 
cold, they are tormented by the ice forming 
in their nostrils, and stopping their breathing; 
when they intimate this, by a distressed snort 
and a convulsive shaking of the head, the dri- 
vers relieve them by taking out the pieces of 
ice, to save them from being suffocated. 
When the icy ground is not covered by snow, 
their hoofs often burst from the effects of the 
cold. ‘The caravan is always surrounded by 
a thick cloud of vapour; it is not only living 
bodies which produce this effect, but even the 
snow smokes. ‘These evaporations are in- 
stantly changed into millions of needles of 
ice, which fill the air, and cause a constant 
slight noise, resembling the sound of torn satin 
or thick silk. Even the rein-deer seeks the 
forest to protect himself from the intensity of 
the cold; in the tundras, where there is no 
shelter to be found, the whole herd crowd 
together as close as possible to gain a little 
warmth from each other, and may be seen 
standing in this way quite motionless. Only 
the dark bird of winter, the raven, still cleaves 
the icy air with slow and heavy wing, leaving 
behind him a long line of thin vapour, mark- 
ing the track of his solitary flight. The influ- 
ence of the cold extends even to inanimate 
nature ; the thickest trunks of trees ave rent 
asunder with a loud sound, which, in these 
deserts, falls on the ear like a signal shot 
at sea; large masses of rock are torn from 
their ancient sites ; the ground in the tundras 
and the rocky valleys, cracks, and forms wide 
yawning fissures, from which the waters 
which were beneath the surface rise, giving 
off a cloud of vapour, and become immedi- 
ately changed into ice. The effect of this 
degree of cold extends even beyond the 
earth; the beauty of the deep blue polar 
sky, so often and so justly praised, disap- 
pears in the dense atmosphere which the 
intensity of the cold produces; the stars still 
glisten in the firmament, but their brilliancy 


is dimmed. 
Ibid. 


“ Let not the gaiety of your house laugh at 
the plainness of your person.” 
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SUNLIGHT. 


light, nor candle-light, can make a day, if the sun be want- 
ing ; and that they are all drowned and disappear when the 
sun is up with his greater glory.” 


It was the still and quiet midnight hour, 
The spangled sky with countless stars was bright, 
The moon shone beamingly o’er dome and bow’r, 
And, by the guidance of her silver light, 
I mark’d the village spire, the distant sea, 
The leafy copse, the spreading hawthorn tree; 
Each well-known scene stood forth upon my way 
Bathed in rich radiance—yet it was not day. 


Awhile I tarried at a lordly hall— 

Mirrors gave back the clear and lustrous gleam 
7 ee lamps, and o’er the wall 

garlands hung, from whence the taper’s beam 

Sent th its flashes—torches shed their rays 
Without the windows, and the sparkling blaze 
Caused the exhausted eye to turn away 
In weary languor—yet it was not day. 


Again I journey’d on my road, and still 
moon and stars their throne of brightness kept, 

Clothing in light the valley and the hill ; 

Yet nature deeply and securely slept— 
Within the pastures, flocks and herds repos'd, 
The leaves of weary flowers were softly clos’ d, 
The song-birds pour'd not from the blossom’d spray 
Their joyous notes—they knew it was not day. 


Anon, the moon and stars their light withdrew, 
And in the east the glorious sun appeared ; 

Then, to the glad and welcome summons true, 
Creation’ burst to life, revived and cheered 

By the benign effulgence—then was heard 

From wood and grove the carol of the bird, 

And vale and mead with varied flowers were gay, 

Greeting the light; they knew that it was day. 


Thus, Jesus, when Thy presence is denied, 

We move in seeming light, but real gloom ; ; 
Reason and truth apparently may guide 

Our steps, and genius may our way illume— 
Strict ordinances, hallow’d moral ties, 
Prayer, meditation, bounteous charitics ; 
These to the world stand forth in bright array, 
Yet Christ is wanting, and it is not day. 


But when His blessed dawn begins to shine, 
All lesser lights are faded and dispell’d, 

The glad believer owns the gift divine, 
Perchance to prove his faith awhile withheld : 

Jesus, beloved Sun of Righteousness, 

Come in Thy glory, come my soul to bless— 

I ask no fainter beam, no feebler ray— 

Without Thy light my spirit knows not day ! 





SINGULAR SCENERY. 


On arriving at this edge, I witnessed a 
most curious and extraordinary sight: in the 
several valleys spread out beneath our feet, 
towards the east and north-east, many thou. 
sand conical hills, or rather pointed pinnacles, 
varying in height from 50 to 260 feet, rose up 
in all directions, so closely arranged that their 
bases touched each other, leaving only a nar- 
row path between them, and presenting a 
most strange and inexplicable phenomenon. 
Th many places they were so slender and close 
together, that they resembled a forest of 


cedars, or lofty fir-trees. As we descended 


~ through the village, and wound round the base 


of the lofty rock, above mentioned, on our left, 
its sides were literally covered with caves, 
some of which, from the front wall having 
fallen away, presented vast apartments sup- 
ported by columns ; on our right was an insu- 
lated pinnacle, rising up in the centre of the 
village, to a height of more than 200 feet, 
excavated on all sides, and offeriu > many win- 
dows and openings even near the very summit, 
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of the same rock appeared to the east, north- 
east, and south-east, being portions ‘of that 
from which we had just descended, and with 
which they must have been continuous, before 
the valleys were hollowed out, and the pumi- 
ceous tuff had assumed its present singular 
state. The peculiar nature of the several 
beds of which it consists has of course had 
some influence in modifying their subsequent 
forms. In the upper portion are several bands 
of hard stone, which have preserved the hori- 
zontality of the table-lands; the middle beds, 
some of which are slightly tinged with red, 
are worn by weathering and running streams 
into these pointed cones, while the lower beds 
are still softer, and wear away with a more 
rounded form. As our road led down a nar- 
row ridge from the village and across the val- 


ley, I was struck with the fertility of the gar-| 


dens and orchards on this dry soil. But the 


of the benefits to be derived from a consider. 
able application of the occupying and recre- 
ative principle :— 

As an instance of the advantages arising 
from mental recreation in the treatment of 
insanity, I think it will be gratifying to allude 
in this place to a case which I saw at Bicétre. 
This individual having shown an inclination 
for drawing, he was supplied with all the ma- 
terials necessary for such an employment. At 
first, he was so apathetic that he would scarce- 
ly do any thing; however, he soon not only 
amused himself with making sketches and 
copying drawings, but he also began to give 
lessons to other patients with advantage both 
to himself and to his pupils. Some of the 
diavings made by this patient were pointed 
out, which were exceedingly well executed. 
It was indeed truly delightful to see this poor 
lunatic amusing himself in the cultivation of 
almost the only talent still Jeft him amidst the 
wreck of nearly all his other mental facul- 


| ties 5 and to know that he was induced 


apricot was almost the only tree in abundance, | kindness, and the exhortations of those placed 
producing fruit of an excellent flavour, and I | over him, to attempt to instruct other insane 
should think indigenous to the country. But! patients, who had a similar taste with himself. 
much as | have been struck with the appear- | This case is an excellent example not only of 
ance of this valley at a distance, I was still | the advantages of engaging the lunatic in some 
more surprised at finding that almost every | occupation congenial to his habits or disposi- 


The Friend.” | an approach to which appears impossible, ex- 
cept by an internal staircase cut in the rock 
It was a saying of Heraclitus, that “ neither moon-light, star- | itself. Beyond this valley several table-lands 


one of the conical hills was excavated inside ; | tion, but likewise of employing the particular 


in most cases this had been done in very an- 
cient times. Some, which were most elabo- 
rately worked, appeared to be tombs. I enter- 
ed one which had an arched or rounded 
door-way leading into a small vestibule ; this 


talent of an individual patient in the teaching 
of others; for if this principle were as fully 
carried out as it ought to be in insane asy- 
lums, the beneficial results accruing to all 
parties, would be so much the more marked 


communicated with a large apartment, the | and extensive. This system of mutual instruc- 


floor of which was cut into graves, long since 
opened. Another was excavated so as to re- 
present the portico of a Doric temple. Cross- 
ing the valley, we observed a village called 
Matyas, built amongst these conical hills, the 
caves of which served as dwellings; in other 
places the grottoes are excavated in the steep 
sides of the cliffs, or extend from the conical 
hills into the ground beyond: in short, no 
description can convey a sufficient idea of the 
variety and novel appearance of this extraor- 
dinary tract of country. ‘The most difficult 
questions connected with these places are to 
ascertain the uses for which they were intend- 
ed, and the people by whom they were made. 
Some appeared to have been intended for 
tombs, while others must have been dwelling- 
places; others, again, from the paintings 
with which they are adorned, have evidently 
served as chapels. In the present day, many 
are used as dovecotes, and we saw pigeons 
flying out of the upper openings, to which 
there appeared to be no external means of 
approach ; though even these were decorated 
with red paint, and many Greek letters were 
inscribed on the outer surface of the rock 
round the openings. This singular formation 
existed not only in the large valley which we 
crossed, but in all the smaller ones which 
opened into it.—Hamilton’s Asia Minor. 


=== 
Mental Recreation in the Treatment of In- 
sanity. 
Dr. Webster in his treatise on mental dis- 
eases, cites the following case in illustration 





| tion is most useful, and it might be more gene- 
rally adopted than at present without much 
| difficulty, and would be followed by very great 
advantages. 
=. 
HATCHING APPARATUS, 

They have a machine for hatching eggs 
now actually in use in London, bringing out 
the little chickens in broods of fifties and 
hundreds, with all the punctuality of an old 
hen. ‘The following is the advertisement of 
the machine in the Londen papers :— 

“ Hatching Apparatus.—Reduced prices 
(from eight to sixteen guineas), Todd & Son, 
of Bury street, Bloomsbury, beg to call the 
attention of the public to their portable Patent 
Hatching and Rearing Apparatus, being the 
original manufacturers. This successful in- 
vention is capable of hatching, at a trifling 
expense, any number of game and poultry 
eggs of all sorts, from fifty to two hundred, 
at one time, and possesses the further re- 
commendation of rearing the young birds at 
all seasons, and of furnishing poultry for the 
table at a trifling cost at all periods of the 


year. For farther particulars apply to the 
manufacturers. A machine may be seen in 
use daily.” 

NOTICE. 


A stated meeting of the ‘“ Female Branch” 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held on the 3d proximo, at 4 o’clock, Pp. M., in 
the Committee-room, at the Bible Depository, 







SCRAPS FROM MY PORTFOLIO. 

Our solicitude may be calmed,—the troubled 
waters of soul-distress settled,—the fallow 
ground, even after ploughing, and being pre- 
pared for the good seed, grow again without 
any advantage to us; or without its being the 
fruit of that grace, which heals by purifying 
the heart; that grace which, according to 
the measure of the gift of Christ, is given unto 
every man to profit withal. Such evidence 
their emptiness and want, by unsettleiment and 
great uneasiness of mind. luterest them- 
selves, tale-bearingly and unbecomingly, in the 
affairs, sayings, and doings of others ; and are 
apt to like weddings oe They give 
' way to sensations and alifies that “may 
soothe or divert them. ‘The “ Lorenzo’s” of 
their age, “ themselves most insupportable.” 
Having lost sight of the standard, or given up 
its pursuit, or becoming leagued with the ene- 
my, and weakened by sin, they cease to regard 
it, and give way to indolence, looseness, and a 
mere wordy religion, which while it fills the 
mouth, leaves the heart as empty of life as a 
whited sepulchre. ‘The bowers of ease have 
caused the heart to soften, and vigilance to 
subside. Temptation succeeds temptation ; 
remorse dies after remorse ; till, swallowed up 
in the abyss of confusion and darkness, they 
become the most wretched of the sons of 
wretchedness. Lost and estranged from the 
Father’s house, a horrible vacuity is felt, 
which craves and fills itself with the husks of 
the swine to gratify or palliate their famished 
natures. ‘1 counsel thee to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich ; 
and white raiment, that thou mayest be cloth- 
ed, and the shame of thy nakedness do nat. 
appear ; and anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, 
that thou mayest see.” Rev.iii. 18. * * * 

‘The human mind must have something to 
attract, employ, and interest its strength and 
efforts. Hence arises the varied inclinations, 
dissipations and fleshly lusts we see so multi- 
plied around us; all ‘ seeking their gain from 
their quarter.’ ‘The entirely destitute and 
debauched, find their gratification in things 
only sensual. And so the graduated scale 
extends upwards to lovers of conversation for 
its own sake ;—readers of newspapers for 
novelty and pastime ;—indulgence of appe- 
tite to fill the craving void ;—visiting, music, 
&c., &c., “ to palliate dullness and give time 
a shove.” Ah! miserable voluptuists these. 
Blind, and in love with darkness, or knowing 
not to escape from its slavery. Lukewarm 
Christians, who should remember Laodicea’s 
curse. These know not, or come not to the 
only true, restoring, and saving panacea ;—to 
the only soul-sustaining and heart-fortifying 
principle of universal reference, viz., the 
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the Holy Spirit to worthy and noble objects. 
Such as tend to nourish the spiritual and es- 
sential part of us, and would prove worthy 
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“Por “The Priend.” diseuted through the sanctifying infeunee of Christ; and being placed on one hand or the 


other, receive sentence—the eternal and irre- 
vocable sentence—for the deeds done in the 
body. Seeing then these things, what manner 


food for the entertainment aad gratification of | of persons ought ye to be in all holy conver- 


immortal spirits. Remembering (Phill. ii. 5) 
we are to cultivate the same mind in us, which 
was also in Christ Jesus. And that to those 
who understand the nearness and importance 
of an eternal state, the highest improvements 
of unsanctified reason afford little more enter- 
tainment than the trivial sports of children, 
or the more wretched amusement of lunatics. 


It is said that Cesar was so much the idol 
of his troops, that in any important conjunc- 
ture, his lieutenant could say nothing more 
impressive than, “ Soldiers, imagine that 
Cesar beholds you!” Now, we are likewise 
soldiers, in pursuit of an incorruptible crown, 
under a Prince and Captain, the Lamb who 
was slain from the foundation of the world; 
who is the giver of every good and perfect 
gift, even of eternal life ;—the end of the race 
and the warfare. Who, infinite pre-emi- 
nence, not. only can kill the body, but hath 
power also to cast it into hell. Who, omnis- 
ciently mighty, always beholds us. How 
valiant should we be then under the banner 
of His cross, fighting as with our lives in our 
hands, the good fight of faith, that we may 
receive the everlasting crown. ‘“ Thou hath 
given a banner to them that fear thee, that it 
may be displayed because of the truth.” 
Such are not their own; and, if faithful, they 
would not feel their own, but His, in life or 
in death, who died for them. They would 
count nothing too dear, that they might work 
His work, and fulfil his will who sent them; 
—promote his glory ;—save their own souls; 
—and finish their course with joy. 


We may resist the offers of Divine mercy 
and heavenly extensions of love to our souls ; 
we may resist the cross, and thus deny Christ 
in his small yet living appearances in the 
heart. But such will one day find that they 
have therein rejected the Just One; and 
awfully, because perhaps wilfully, exposed 
themselves to the sentence, “ They that resist 
shall receive to themselves damnation.” For 
He who died for our sakes, shed his atoning 


\thought suitable for publication 


sation and godliness? (2 Pet. iii. 2.) And how 
needful the exhortation: “ As ye have there- 
fore received Christ Jesus the Lord, (if ye 
have received him,) so walk ye in him: rooted 
and built up in him, and established in the 
faith; abounding therein with thanksgiving. 
(Colos. ii. 6.) For we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them. (Ephes. ii. 10.) Let us 
then walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we are called, being diligent that we may 
make our calling and election sure ; and grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption.” (Ephes. 
iv. 30.) 
—_ 
From the London Friend. 


Heathen Names of the Days and Months. 


Dear Friends,—If the subjoined letter is 
in The 
riend, you are at liberty to make that use 
of it. 

It was written, as you will observe by the 
date, more than half a century ago, and is 
interesting to me on account of its being from 
the pen of my father. He was then engaged 
in a banker’s house, and, it is plain, was not 
(he has been deceased above forty years) one 
of those so circumstanced, or employed in 
commerce or trade, who disregard or disuse 
the simple and scriptural method of distin- 
guishing the days and months, connected with 
which our religious Society has ever believed 
it had a testimony to bear against the practice 
of the world. 

Trusting that your periodical will be so 
conducted and supported, as to prove inter- 
esting and profitable to all those whose name 
it bears, 

I am your sincere Friend, 


‘ 


S. B. 
5th of Fifth month, 1843. 
er 
TO DR. L. 
“ B——, llth of First month, 1791. 


“ Thy animadversions on my method of 


blood to purchase this holy, inward, and spi-| writing the numerical instead of the common 
ritual Convincer, Witness, and Comforter,| names of the months, had probably passed un- 
which is the instituted way into “all truth,”| noticed, but for the hasty assertion, ¢ that 
must needs look for a faithful co-operation on | there could be no reason for so doing, but to 
our part, in order to inherit glory, instead of| puzzle people ;’ an assertion which, as I hope 


this inconceivable coldness, ingratitude, and 
want of love and zeal; this devotion of time 
and. talents to other things; this trying to 
serve two masters; this crucifying afresh the 


love of God, and the consolations of his Spi-| son of God, rejecting, and putting him to open 


rit, revealed in the heart ; the mystery,—that 
holy mystery,—of Christ within, the hope, 
the only hope, of glory, which satisfieth the 
hungry soul, and leadeth the living by a way 
that they know not; even by a life of faith, 
out of all error into all truth. 

These desires and cravings are no doubt 
given to us for, and may be instrumental to, 
the best purposes. But then they must be 


shame. Shutting up our hearts, and refusing 
him entrance ; or like a sandy desert, drinking 
in the rain that falleth oft upon it, bringing 
forth no fruit to the praise of His grace, but 
is nigh unto cursing ; whose end is to be burn- 
ed. If the Scriptures are true, there is a day 
approaching when God shalt judge the world: 
(Acts xvii. 31 ;) when leavirig all things here, 


to prove ill-founded, so I think thy own cool 
reflection must convince thee, is hardly con- 
sistent with Christian charity. 

“ The objections of the Quakers to the use 
of the common names of the months and days, 
arise from the consideration of their idolatrous 
origin. ‘To a man of learning | presume it is 
unnecessary to point out the rise of every par- 
ticular name. The days of the week, I think, 
without exception, derive their’s from the cor- 
rupt source of idolatry ; as the sun, the moon, 
or various northern warriors became the ob- 
jects of the people’s worship. The same may 


we must appear before the judgment seat of| be said respecting some of the months, which, 
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though originally denominated after their nu-|  “ Permit me to hope that what is written | lon, while his flock will be preserved in safety 


merical order, had their names gradually | can give no offence ; it is certain that none is 
changed for others, from fabulous gods, heath-| intended. My principles teach me to honour 
enish sacrifices, and heroes, the destroyers of| superior years, when crowned with virtue, and 
the human race, who wished thus to hand|the general character of Dr. L. commands my 
down their names to posterity. ‘The months| respect ; but Truth is above all, and where that 
of September, October, November, and De-!is concerned, I must use the freedom of a man 
cember, alone, are entirely free from these to man. 
objections; but the use of them, whilst we| “I seek not controversy, having neither 
expunge the rest, would only tend to introduce leisure nor inclination for it. ‘ Heaven is a 
confusion, besides that they are become im-|quiet place,’ (says an Irish bishop whose name 
proper since the alteration of the style, being|1 forget,) ‘there are no disputes or contests 
now the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th months, and | there :’—so may we all say, and live accord- 
not the 7th, Sth, 9th, and 10th, as their names|ingly. Yet if called forth, | cannot decline 
imply. Ste ; to give ‘a reason of the hope that is in me,’ 
* Now we think it utterly inconsistent with and I wish to do it, according to the advice 
the purity of the gospel dispensation to con- of ‘the apostle, « with meekhess and fear.’ 
tinue the use of such terms as were designed | “ Thine respectfully, 
to celebrate the names, and perpetuate the 
remembrance of false gods, and deified heroes 
of antiquity. If no particular passages of — - ea 
Scripture forbid us the use of them, they ap- woe Aaggs ioe ongay 
pear so irreconcilable to the whole tenor and PRESERVATION TO THE END. 
spirit of Christianity, as to need no express} When it is to be feared that not a few are 
prohibition. Yet we want not more direct/turned aside out of the right way by the ex- 
authority for our practice in this respect, for|amples of degeneracy and defection from the 
he who said,‘l am the Lord, that is my|Truth that are to be found among those who 
name, and my glory will I not give to an-|have long professed it, the account of one who 
other, nor my praise to graven images,’ (Isa.| has held out to the end, after a life of dedica- 
xlii. 8,) hath positively commanded in Exodus|tion to her Lord, and uncommon usefulness to 
xxiii. 13, ¢ In all things that I have said unto| others, comes like good news from a far coun- 
you, be circumspect, and make no mention of | try, and refreshes the weary and laborious 
the name of other gods, neither let it be heard|Christian. It gives one additional proof to 
out of thy mouth.’ the cloud of witnesses who have gone before, 
* If under the dispensation of the law, (con-|that the foundation of God stands sure, and 
fessedly imperfect, and under which many |that he not only knoweth and loveth them that 
things were permitted to the Jews, because of|are his, but that he loves them to the end. 
the hardness of their hearts,) the people were | How grateful ought we to be that the Lord 
to be so far from worshipping such false gods,/continues from generation to generation to 
that even their names were not to be found in! give such signal proof of his power and good- 
their mouths, can it consist with the pure and | ness, in raising up as from the stones of the 
perfect dispensation of the gospel, the spiritual | street, choice instruments to show forth his 
law written in the heart, to allow of such/| praise, and to invite and plead with others to 
things? We think not. come to the supper of the Lamb; and also to 
“T wish not to trespass on thy time and/| warn, in the dread of his authority, transgress- 
patience, by extending the subject : the above | ing and stiff-necked sons and daughters, to turn 
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may perhaps be sufficient to convince thee we |from the evil of their way and live. This 
are not that people thou seemest to suppose ;| gratitude should be manifested by diligent 
that we affect not singularities, nor oppose the| inquiry into the state of our own hearts ; by 
general customs of mankind from ignorance|fervent prayer unto the same Lord, that he 
or obstinacy, but that we have, what appear| would give us light to see ourselves, where 
to ourselves at least, well-grounded reusons|and what we are, and hearts to love and serve 
for our conduct. Such singularities of appear-| him, and not the world with its vain attractions. 
ance and practice are far from agreeable to|If there have been instances of departure 
our natural dispositions, and the fullest convic-|from the good old way, stumbling-blocks to 
tions of their necessity, alone can induce us| the feet of the inexperienced seeker of this 
to assume them. So very grievous indeed | way of life, there are also preserved many of 
‘are they to nature, that too many amongst us,| various gifts and degrees of experience, who 
who cannot but see the truth of our princi-|love the blessed Truth more than any thing 
ples in these respects, shrink from, the public/else, and who, we trust, will, through mercy, 
support of them, through fear of the ridicule | be enabled to endure bitter reproach and per- 
and contempt of their acquaintance, and ‘ the | secution, even in the house of their professed 
world’s dread laugh,’ against which even phi-| friends, without deserting their Lord, or flinch- 
losophy.is vain, and which the Christian reli-|ing from the conflict to which he leads them. 
gion alone can enable us to despise. In the feeling of their at-times-desert condi- 
* As to our method being puzzling, the | tion, where they seem, in some places, to have 
objection scarcely needs a reply ; the order of almost none to commune with but their merci- 
numbers being so early instilled into almost | ful and compassionate Saviour, he anoints their 
every mind, as hardly ever to be erased from| spiritual eye, and shows them he will divide 
the memory, and being, on every occasion,|in Jacob, and scatter in Israel, those who are 
the most simple and easy method of reckoning} forsaking Him the Fountain of living water, 
that can be devised. and partaking of the polluted streams of Baby- 


by the still waters of Shiloh. 

Our dear friend, Sarah (J.) Grubb, had a 
remarkably clear view of the state of the 
church ; she was at no loss to decide what was 
the cause of weakness, and halting, and dis- 
unity, among those, of whom it was once said, 
* see how these Quakers love one another!” 
She had entered into no alliance with strang- 
ers, either secretly or openly, and her strength 
and perception had not been impaired. She 
had not only been convinced of the truth as 
held by Friends, but kept steadily to it, with- 
out compromising her principles out of any 
sort of respect for the modified Quakerism or 
Christianity of others. She entered into the 
narrow ‘way, through the only entréihce, the 
“ strait gate,” and she found no middle path 
between that and the broad way :—there was 
no course that produced peace and preserva- 
tion to her, but the straight-forward track in 
which the Captain of salvation leads his fol- 
lowers to glory and to virtue. This lies alto- 
gether in an opposite direction from the world, 
and its fashionable religions and amuse- 
ments. 

A very pertinent writer says, “ Whether 
the present age be worse than others which 
have preceded it, I shull not determine ; but 
this is manifest, that it abounds not only in 
infidelity and profligacy, but with great num- 
bers of loose characters among professing 
Christians. It is true, there are some emi- 
nently zealous and spiritual, perhaps as much 
so as at almost any former period. The dis- 
interested concern which has appeared for the 
ditfusion of evangelical religion, is doubtless a 
hopeful feature of our times; yet it is no less 
evident, that others are in a sad degree con- 
formed to this world, instead of being trans- 
formed by the renewing of their minds, Even 
of those who retain a decency of character, 
many are sunk into a Laodicean lukewarmness. 
Professors are continually falling away from 
Christ, either totally, so as to walk no more 
with him; or partially, so as greatly to dis- 
honour his name. Alas, how many characters 
of this deseription are to be found! If we only 
review the progress of things fur twenty or 
thirty years past, we shall perceive many who 
once bid fair for the kingdom of heaven, now 
fallen a prey to the temptations of the world. 
Like the blossoms in the spring, they for a 
time excited our hopes; but a blight bas suc- 
ceeded ; the blossom has gone up as the dust, 
and the root in many cases appears to be rot- 
tenness. 

** It is one important branch of the work of 
a faithful pastor [and indeed of every true 
Christian] to strengthen the diseased ; to heal 
the sick; to bind up the broken; to bring 
again that which is driven away, and to'seek 
that which is lost. It is a pleasure to recover 
any sinner from the error. of his way; but 
much more those of whom we once thought 
favourably. The place which they formerly 
occupied in our esteem, our hopes, and our 
social ex@rcises, now seems to be a kind of 
chasm, which can only be filled up, by the 
return of the party. If a child depart from 
his father’s house, and plunge into profligacy 
and ruin, the father may have other children, 
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and may love them ; but nove of them can heal 
the wound, nor any thing satisfy him, but the 
return of him who was lost.” 

“* Brethren, if a man be overtaken with a 
fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an 
one in the spirit of meckness; considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted.’ Gal. 
vi. 1. 

‘«« Many persons who have in a great degree 
declined the practice of religion, yet comfort 
themselves with an idea, that they shall be 
brought to repentance befure they die ; but 
this is presumptuously tempting God. Who- 
soever plunges into this gulph, or continues 
easy in it, under the idea of being recove 
by repentance, may find himgelf mistaken. 
Both Peter and Judas went in; but only one 
of them came out! There is reason to fear 
that thousands of professors w lifting 
up their eyes in torment, who in this world 
reckoned themselves good men; who consid- 
ered their sins as pardonable errors, and laid 
their accounts with being brought to repent- 
ance, but, ere they were aware, the bridegroom 
came, and they were not ready to meet Him.” 

How awful must be the situation of those who 
have stood high in profession, having once 
earnestly contended for the faith, and not only 
afterwards fallen away, but become instru- 
ments in the hand of the arch deceiver to lead 
others astray, and to destroy the faith which 
they once preached. ‘ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he also fall.’ 


For “* The Friend.” 
PERSEVERANCE WANTING. 


How many dear Friends have been latterly 
removed, whose example and counsel admin. 
istered strength to the body at large, and en- 
couragement to those who were below them 
in age and experience, and they are not a little 
missed by this class of survivors. ‘The Lord 
continues to be rich unto all who call upon Him 
with sincerity, and will prepare others to suc- 
ceed those servants and hand-maidens whom he 
has gathered home, if we are equally devoted 
to his service ; datly applying to him to make 
us what he would have us to be, and grant to 
us portions of the same blessed Spirit, which 
was their guide - iy failing Preserver. 
Many have been viSited by his grace, made 
sacrifices, and manifested a desire to stand for 
the Truth and its cause ; but if they faint and 
grow weary, they will not rank among those 
who can run through a troop, to obtain the 
water of Bethlehem, or leap over a wall with 
which the enemy strives to hedge them in, and 
to hinder them from performing the Lord’s 
will. ‘There is great want of faith in the im- 
mediate power of the Holy Spirit, by which 
the servants of the living God have wrought 
righteousness, and stopped the mouths of lions, 
and put to flight the armies of aliens. It is 
this faith, accompanied by obedience, which 
has made eminent men and women in the 
church of Christ, whose spirits and lives have 
been a sweet smelling savour unto God, and to 
his people, and have adorned the doctrine 
they held and preached. 

Nothing is now wanting to witness the same 
blessed results, but perseverance in the way of 
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the Lord. Looking at the lions they imagine 
to be in the way, consulting with flesh and 
blood, and their popularity, will tura people 
aside, and they will dwindle and fail to rise 
into that nobility which the Truth gives to its 
unflinching followers. This is a great cause 
of there being so y dwarfs among pro- 
fessing Christians. sy listen to the intimi- 
dating suggestions which satan is whispering 
in their ear ; and after they have had sufficient 
evidence of their duty, permit themselves to 
be robbed by him of their faith and convic- 
tions, conclude they will put it off for this 
time, and perhaps never have the same im- 
pressions again,—and thus go halting all their 
days. 

We want men and women fearing God and 
hating covetousness, to fill up our ranks, to 
occupy the place of judges and counsellors, 
and workmen that need not be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of Truth. And 
were it not for the world, and the love of ease, 
these would be timely supplied. But it is not 
too late yet for many to come under the pre- 
paring hand of Divine love and mercy, and 
everlasting kindness, by which they would 
know great things done for them. ‘There is 
much stir in the Christian world, and however 
small a speck some may consider the Society 
of Friends, neither they nor their principles 
are overlooked, even by many who do not 
avowedly approve of them. ‘Their clear and 
consistent testimony to the gospel of Christ in 
its primitive truth and purity, will force itself 
upon professor and profane. 

The greatest enemies we have are those of 
our own household—those who are enemies to 
the cross of Christ—the strait and narrow 
way—who want another path which they 
vainly hope may terminate in the narrow way, 
very near the end of the journey, so that they 
may have as little reproach to endure from 
the world as possible while they are in it— 
escape the contracted character which the 
doctrine of self-denial, and the restrictions of 
the girdle of Truth indicate according to 
modern estimates of religion. ‘This descrip- 
tion are fault-finders with the steady consist- 
ent Quaker; the more faithful he is to his 
profession, the less he is esteemed by this 
class—his name is given to reproach for the 
very reason that he should be honoured in the 
churches. But time, and experience, and the 
light of Truth will remedy these things. If 
he perseveres steadily he will gain in strength ; 
his example will confound his opponents, and 
through mercy they may be brought to con- 
fess the propriety of his principles and prac- 
tice, and partake of the blessed influences of 
his integrity to his God. 

Should such continue their enmity to the 
pure, simple and humiliating religion of the 
daily cross, they will wander in the broad 
way, and lose their love to the Truth, and to 
the friends of Truth. But the Lord’s table 
will be supplied with guests—others will be 
gathered from the highways and hedges by 
the constraining power of Divine love—their 


eyes will be opened upon the beauty and ex- 
cellency of the kingdom. and government of 
the adorable Son of God, and-submitting to his 
refining power, he will prepare them and give 
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them gifts which they will exercise to his 
honour and to the astonishment of dry and 
dwindled professors: thus fulfilling in part 
the prediction, they shall come from the east 
and the west, and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of God, 
and the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out. s—. 


= 
WORLDLY SPIRIT. 


We beseech you, stand upon your guard 
against the love of this world, and the deceit- 
fulness of riches, the nature of which is to 
choke the good seed, and to render men un- 
fruitful.» An eager pursuit after the grandeur 
of this world, is a certain token of earthily- 
mindedness, and those are enemies to the cross 
of Christ. “If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” 1 John ii. 
15. A resolution to be rich hath destroyed 
many ; “ they that will be rich, fall into temp- 
tation and a snare,” &c. See 1 Tim. vi. 9, 
10. This has been verified in the ruinous 
consequences of an earthly, ambitious spirit, 
pushing men forward, in the pursuit of great- 
ness, upon hazardous attempts; which have 
too often issued in the fall and ruin of them- 
selves and families, the reproach of the So- 
ciety, and great loss of others ; some of whom, 
probably, have placed the more confidence in 
them, for the sake of their profession of self- 
denial. Wherefore, we entreat Friends, in 
their Monthly Meetings every where, to be 
properly watchful one over another, and early 
to caution all, against running beyond their 
depth, and entangling themselves in a greater 
multiplicity of trade and business, than they 
can extricate themselves from, with honour 
and reputation. If they proceed in opposi- 
tion to advice, let them be dealt with.—Ad- 
vice, 1754. 


Ancient Nineveh.—Botta, the French Con- 
sul at Mossoul, commenced, a year back, 

king excavations on the ground formerly 
Brered by the city of Nineveh, which was 
situated on the Tigris, opposite the present 
town of Missoul. The walks are still observ- 
able, as well as some huge piles of bricks, 
which served as foundations of the palaces of 
the kings of Assyria. In one of these piles 
he discovered the remains of a palace, the 
walls of which are covered with bas reliefs 
and inscriptions in cuneiform characters. This 
discovery is the more important, as no sculp- 
tured monument was hitherto possessed of the 
Assyrians. The French government has sent 
Botta'a sum of money, to enable him to 
pursue his undertaking. 





Temper.—Great care is necessary not to 
injure the temper of our children; which is 
easily done. The government of our own tem- 
per among our children, is essential; for, if 
we speak to a child in a fretful manner, we 
generally find, that his answer partakes of the 
like character. Our own irritability often 
excites a similar disposition in the little ones 
around us. 
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There is a striking peculiarity in the cha- 
racter of the New Zealanders, which is very 
encouraging to the hope of their ultimate 
civilization ; namely, the eagerness they. 
shown to visit foreign countries, and to. 
with their own eyes whatever might 
curiosity, or prove subservient to usefulness. 
Even in the days of Cook this spirit of re- 
search displayed itself; and every one is 
aware of the difficulties which in more recent 
times have been overcome by the enterprising 
islanders, in seeking an acquaintance with dis- 
tant lands. —— Marsden remarks, “ My 
opinion is, that if half the New Zealanders 
were to die in their attempt to force them- 
selves into civil life, the other half would not 
be deterred from making a similar effort ; so 
desirous do they seem to attain our advan- 
tages.” It is well known, too, that they are 
pee array themselves in the dress of 

ropeans, and endeavour, as far as they 
can, to imitate their manners, and even their 
modes of feeling and thinking. The natives, 
so lately separated from the cultivated portion 
of their species, not more by their geographi- 
cal position than by the deep barbarism in 
which they were involved, are now brought 
into the light of knowledge and religion, and 
are no longer ignorant that there are other 
pursuits than those of war, and other enjoy- 
ments than those of revenge. Christianity, 
which is in every sense of the word the reli- 
gion of civilisation, has gone forth among 
them attended by literature and the arts, and 
it is not possible that she should not eventually 
triumph over all the ignorance, prejudice, and 
ferocity with which she has here to contend. 
Such is the mild sway which her sublime faith 
is exercising over their rude minds, that it can 
herdly fail to restrain their destructive ani- 

, and abolish their sanguinary super- 
stitions. Perhaps no feeling less ardent than 
a sense of religious duty could have supported 
the labourers in such a cause, surrounded by 
the difficulties and discouragements which 
met them at almost every step. But their 
task has gradually become easier and moa 
cheering; while few gratifications can be 
equal to that which they must enjoy, when 
they contemplate, as the fruit of their efforts 
under a benignant Providence, a general 
amendment of manners and a great increase of 
comfort among the savage people whom they 
had undertaken to instruct. 

Phe trade of the Pacific has hitherto been 
nothing compared to its capability of future 
extension under judicious management. The 
Society Islands, in particular, have been long 
celebrated for their prolific soil and beautiful 
scenery. Replenished with luxurtant woods, 
and a splendid vegetation, and enjoying, at the 
same time, the benefit of numerous streams, 
Otaheite, from the summit of its mountains to 
the sea-shore, produces every where in abund- 
ance choice food for its inhabitants, as well as 
the materials of an extensiye traffic. To the 
breadfruit tree may be added the sugar-cane, 
said to be superior to that of any other coun- 
try, the vegetables called panare and ape, and 
the vee, a delicious kind of apple ; all of which 
are indigenous and grow spontaneously. Sweet 
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= 
Breaking of Horses—The manner of 


taming horses is very singular. When a horse 


is to be tamed, a native fastens a long rope to 
its head, and takes hold of the other end ; it is 
then driven into shallow water, about up toa 
man’s loins ; when this is effected, another ad- 
vances cautiously towards the horse, and en- 
deavours to leap on his back, in which he is 
assisted by the person at the end of the rope ; 
and who, with such purchase, pulls vigorously, 
and turns the horse round to facilitate his cow- 
panion’s attempts; but as the snorting and 
maddened creature plunges and rears, the na- 
tive, with the stealthiness and activity of a cat, 


jumps on its bare back, and instantly com- 


mences beating the horse’s head with his 
open hands, first.on one side then dn the other; 


in vain the horse endeavours to rid himself of 


his rider; the native with the rope pulls, and 
the one on his back beats him, till at last his 
strength and spirit give way, and he becomes 
completely subdued. So severe is the lesson, 
however, that sometimes a horse will lie on 
the beach exhausted, and at the sound of the 
human voice will tremble violently. Some- 
times the rider gets thrown; but as he only 
falls into the water, it is of no consequence ; 
he again leaps on the horse’s back, and re- 
news the battle; it is rarely that more than 
one lesson is required to completely master 
and break the proud spirit of the before un- 
tamed horse.—Narrative of a Residence on 
the Mosquito Shore. 
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Our exchange papers, and other papers and 
periodicals to which, occasionally, we have 


recourse, continue to be fraught with encour- 
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potatoes, yams, plantains, arrow-root, the ti- 
plant, the pine, the custard-apple, the mul- 
berry, guava, orange, lime, citron, grape, 
Cape-gooseberry, and water-melon, are also 
among the gifts which come from the hand of 
nature. Pigs, goats, poultry, and horned cat- 
;}tle are now sufficiently numerous; and the 
pork is celebrated among seamen for its fine 
flavour. The same islands furnish also a vari- 
ety of excellent timber for building, whether 
ships or houses. ‘The tamonee, the trunk of 
which is sometimes eight feet in diameter and 
twenty in circumference, gives a close fine- 
grained wood, being more durable and of bet- 
ter appearance than mahogany. It is so hard, 
indeed, that the joiner finds great labour in 
converting it into furnitures ‘he purou, an- 
other species of tree, supplies an excellent 
material for boats, being so tough as never to 
split, and so elastic as hardly ever to wear out. 
Both kinds grow in great abundance, and 
might be exported to a very large extent. It 
is, perhaps, of more importance to observe, 
that both the earth and the atmosphere are 
favourable to the growth of the vine, cotton, 
coffee, and sugar, the cultivation of which 
would affurd a lucrative employment to the 
people, augmenting the small returns which 
they already derive from arrow-root and palm- 
oil.—Russell’s Polynesia, 


















aging accounts of the progress of temperance 
principles near and remote, in almost every 
direction of this widely extended country. 
The Bristol (England) ‘Temperance Heraid 
for the present month, which we have receiy. 
ed, is replete also with evidence of the flour. 
ishing state of the cause in Great Britain and 
Ireland. ‘This truly is cheering intelligence, 
and the extraordinary rapidity of its onward 
course—the almost unparalleled enthusiasm 
called forth in the support of this philanthropic 
movement, certainly mark it as one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of the pre- 
sent era. But, warmly as our feelings have 


n enlisted in these proceedings, it is with 


serious regret that we have noticed some 
things which we cannot but consider altogether 
unworthy of and inconsistent with the real no- 
bility of 
as it is 
work of righteousness in the earth—peace 
and good will to men. Among the things to 
which we allude as objectionable, may be men- 
tioned, temperance celebrations, and ostenta- 
tious parades, with the ordinary accompani- 
ments of costly decorations, bands of martial 
music, banners displayed, &c. &e. Then 
again the Temperance Halls. We would not 
hold these up as objects of censure, were they 
confined to the sober, legitimate use of them 
for the meetings of societies, occasional lec- 
tures, and other appropriate purposes, But 
there is reason to fear (in one instance at least 
we can speak from personal observation) they 
become places of idle resort and noisy levity, 
amounting in some cases to a nuisance in the 
neighbonrhood wherein they are located. All 
this forms no necessary part of temperance 
arrangements, and with the sedate and reflect- 


terprize, intimately connected 
religion and virtue—with the 


ing portion of the community, the tendency 
must be decidedly unfavourable to the cause, 


and, therefore, we say, had better be discon- 
tinued, 


While thus briefly expressing our views 


on this interesting subject, we should be sorry 


in the slightest degree to damp a generous 


ardour in the breast of any one soberly and 


conscientiously engaged in. this righteous 


cause. On the contrary, we would gladly 
speed such on their way, trusting, that with 


the Divine blessing, theglabour of their hands 
will prosper, and joyfully should we hail the 
day, peradventure not very remote, when alco- 
hol, in every of its manifold guises and modifi- 
cations shall, with calomel and opium, be ad- 
ministered only under the direction of the 
medical adviser, and the beverage in universal 
use shall be water, occasionally perhaps varied 
with lemonade, or some equally harmless non- 
intoxicating drink. 
‘NOTICE. " 

GEORGE F. READ proposes to open a Boarding- 
School for Boys at No. 11 Buffum street, North Salem, 
Mass., where in addition to the useful branches of an 
English education, will be taught the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, &e., languages. 

Terms.—For board and tuition, thirty dollars per 
term, of 12 weeks, payable in advance. ‘The first term 
will commence on the 18th of the Ninth mo. next. As 
but a limited number of scholars can be admitted, appli- 
cation must be made previous to entrance. Thore wish- 
ing to enter at the commencement of the term will 
please apply as early as the 18th of the Eighth mo. next. 

Address (post paid) George F. Read, Salem, Mass. 








